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People Speaking to People 


Mr. McQuown: Four thousand members of the Modern Language 
ssociation who met in Chicago recently seemed to feel that American 
reparation in foreign languages was inadequate. What. are the 
azards of American ignorance of foreign languages? What should 
we public know about the teaching of foreign languages? 

Dostert, do you share the feeling of the members of the Modern 
anguage Association in this matter? 


Mr. Dosrert: I think that it is a masterpiece of understatement. In- 
dequate! Good heavens, I think that the situation is extremely bad! 
he resources in languages and the needs in languages are so far apart 
vat I think the situation is far more than “inadequate”; I think that it 
very serious. 


Mr. McQuown: Do you know of any specific instances? 


Mr. Dosterr: I could cite a number of experiences which would cer- 
inly support what I just affirmed a moment ago. 

Let us take, for example, the foreign assistance program. For the 
st five years or more we have been sending millions of dollars of 
juipment abroad. Everybody agrees today that we are disliked in 
reign countries. People do not seem to understand us. Well, one of 
le reasons is very clear. We cannot communicate with people, be- 
‘use we do not know their languages. ; 

I will cite one case. In a town in southeastern Europe, about two 
sars ago, there were some two or three thousand Americans. Do you 
ink that they lived with the people with whom they were working 
- whom they were helping? No. They had their little colony with 
little Chinese Wall all around it and lived by themselves. They could 
st communicate; they did not know the language. 

I could give you another example. In the Middle East today the 
Voice of Moscow” is extremely effective. Without wishing to berate 
e “Voice of America,” I do not think that we have done as good 
job. Why? Because in the Soviet consulates and in their agencies 
ere they have people who know the language of the area and who 
port on the attitude of the people. 
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It is vital to our national interest that we should become more co 
petent in languages. I would quote to you General Bedell Smith, 
Undersecretary of State at the moment, who said to me not so lo 
ago that never again would he accept a diplomatic assignment to 
country in whose language he was not competent. These are only 
few among many cases. 


Mr. McQuown: Do you feel that our foreign correspondents 
our State Department representatives abroad are adequately equipp 
for their jobs? What about this whole problem, Freeman? 


Mr. Freeman: It seems to me that the statement made by the Mode 
Language Association needs to be strengthened. I am convinced, aft 
thirty years of experience dealing with students and teachers of 
foreign languages in this country, that Americans’ knowledge 
foreign language is completely inadequate at the present time. I al: 
believe that this situation is creating, at the very present moment, | 
serious and critical problem in our dealings with foreign nations. 
United States, as we all know, has been thrust into a position of leade 
ship, and leadership means that we have to talk to the people whom 1 
are trying to lead. At the present time we cannot talk to them. 


Mr. Dosrerr: Let us take the problem in the Middle East as 
mentioned a moment ago. My estimate would be that there are nx 
more than fifteen or twenty Americans who are now either studyin 
the language or who could be considered competent in the use of th 
language—fifteen for a hundred million people in a critical area! 


Mr. Freeman: Last year there were practically four hundred tho 
sand Americans abroad on United States passports; in this current ye: 
just finishing, there were two hundred and seventy thousand Amer 
cans during the first six months abroad on passports. I am wonderin 
just how many of these tourists and students and businessmen wh 
went abroad were able to converse easily and readily, to get their poin 
across, and to make themselves understood with the people wit 
whom they came in contact. 

Let me take one personal illustration. The last time I was in Franc 
I sat down in a little cafe in the Latin Quarter opposite a girl whom 
recognized as an American. You can always tell them abroad. We g 
into conversation. And she told me that she had come over to Fran 
to study art. She found upon arriving there that she did not hay 
French enough to study in the various art schools. She did not hay 
even French enough to a into the Ecole de Louvre. So she w 
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pending her time learning French at one of the schools of the Alliance 
‘ran¢aise instead of studying art. She had had two years in high 
chool, and she had had a small course in the first year in college. 
he said to me, “Why didn’t somebody tell me before I came abroad 
hat I would have to know French and be able to talk it before I can 
tudy art in Paris?” 

And I am echoing the cry.-Why do people nowadays not tell these 
tudents and businessmen and travelers that if they are going to do 
nything and accomplish anything worth while abroad, they have to 
now the language before they go? 


Mr. Dosrert: I think that the only way that we will get our Ameri- 
an officials abroad to become conversant with the languages of the areas 
vhere they are operating is to make it mandatory for them to be compe- 
ent before they are sent there. 


Mr. McQuown: Since there seems to be general consensus that our 
reparation in foreign languages is inadequate, to what can we at- 
ribute this inadequacy? 


Mr. Freeman: There are a number of reasons why Americans have 
ot had an adequate knowledge of foreign languages. For one thing, 
oreign languages were studied some time ago usually as college pre- 
aratory subjects. At that time, let us say twenty-five years ago, nearly 
l] students who graduated from high school went on to college; and 
hey were required to have a language to enter college. Nowadays only 
bout 15 per cent of our high-school graduates go to college. Somehow 
ne high-school educational experts have concluded that the students 
o not need to have a language in high school, because it is not dem- 
cratic, and they also say that they should not have to have it to enter 
olleges. Colleges are thus now trying to teach the beginning lan- 
uages which they should not have to teach. It ought to be done very 
wuch earlier. Then, not long ago a certain group came up with the 
ynclusion that two years of study of a foreign language was sufficient 
) long as in two years students could learn how to read. They con- 
uded that the reading was sufficient. 


Mr. Dosterr: That sort of talk really makes me very much annoyed, 

scause it shows such a blindness to the urgency of the problem to be 
king about two years or talking about curriculum when the situa- 
on is really critical. It seems to me that we have completely to re- 
amp our thinking on the whole problem of the importance of language 
arning in the United States. 
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Mr. Freeman: And let us set it over into the idea of speaking rat 
than simply reading. 


Mr. Dostert: Oh, of course. 


Mr. Freeman: Some of these teachers have turned their langua; 
into a dead language. | 

Mr. McQuown: During the last war it was very clear very ear 
in the war that Americans were totally unprepared to speak forei 
languages; and a great deal of effort was put into the eatin 
materials for teaching spoken languages. By the end of the war so 
twenty of the world’s most important languages had been worked 0 
in this way. Freeman, could you tell us why foreign language teachet 
by and large, continue to treat foreign languages as though they we 


dead languages? 


Mr. Freeman: It is largely because they were not trained themselv 
in their own preparation to regard them as a spoken language : 
living people with a body of very important modern, contempor 
culture. : 


Mr. Dostert: Speaking about the experience of the last war, t 
linguistic demobilization which followed V-Day was just as cat 
strophic for our national need as was the military demobilization. Ar 
it seems to me that we should by now have learned that it does not pz 
for us to go from one extreme to the other. We had two years wit 
reading knowledge as the objective, and then all of a sudden w 
begins and everybody goes to learn twenty languages at the rate of for 
hours a week. Can we not reach a middle course to serve the nation 
interest on a permanent and intelligent basis rather than those u 
surges in one extreme or the other? That seems to me to be at t 
core of the problem. 


Mr. McQuown: What effect did the emphasis on intensive spok 
language during the last war have? 


Mr. Freeman: It had considerable effect immediately after the w 
and many colleges and even some of our secondary schools appli 
what was then called the intensive method of teaching foreign 1: 
guages which emphasized the speaking facility and the correct p. 
nunciation. Gradually, however, I am sorry to say, that emphasis t 
decreased; and at the present time I would say that the training 
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eachers and the attention to the methods of the spoken language is 
till very, very deficient. 


Mr. McQuown: Might not one of the reasons for this deficiency 
n emphasis on the spoken language and on foreign languages in 
yeneral come from a very common American attitude: Let ’em learn 
American if they want to deal with us? 


Mr. Dosrerr: Well now, if I may speak on that, how could we say 
hat we exercise leadership when we leave the first initiative to be 
aken by those whom we would lead? After all, we are the ones who 
lave to reach out for the people over whom we would claim leader- 
hip and not let them reach for us. We cannot very well be a leader 
n that case. 


Mr. Freeman: I am quite convinced that foreign countries are not 
oo much afraid of a political imperialism from the United States, but 
hey are desperately afraid of linguistic and cultural imperialism. 


Mr. Dostert: That is true. And therefore, there is a certain amount 
f hostility to English. Look at the experience of India. After a long 
eriod of British rule, the educated classes knew English, and their 
irst gesture the moment that they are a free, independent nation is to 
ry to go back to their own Indian vernaculars. 


Mr. McQuown: You do not feel, then, that the normal course of 
vents will lead more and more people to learn English and that 
inglish will become in effect the second language? 


Mr. Dosrert: As a matter of fact, Georgetown has two English pro- 
rams abroad—in Yugoslavia and in Turkey. I am not against the teach- 
ng of English abroad. But I think that communication is a two-way 
treet. They can learn our language, but we have to learn theirs. That is 
he position which I am trying to take. 


Mr. FREEMAN: The rise of nationalism in other countries would 
rgue against the idea that they would be willing to learn English. 


Mr. Dostert: But they will do it, as a matter not so much of our 
reaching to them but as a matter of necessity. English zs becoming 
1 many areas the second language. 

Mr. Freeman: But why should we be less intelligent than the 
eoples of foreign countries? If they are willing to learn English, why 
10uld we not be willing to learn their languages as well? 
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Mr. Dostrrt: Exactly! As I said earlier, it is a two-way street. 
should reach for them, since we claim the position of leadership, an 
we do have it. And we should encourage them to reach for us. They 
we will achieve true communication. 


Mr. McQuown: What is the effect on our international relations 
our unwillingness to face up realistically to the problem of learni 
foreign languages? 


Mr. Dostert: I would say from observation that primarily we a | 
completely misunderstood or un-understood abroad; and we do nq 
understand those people either. 


Mr. McQuown: On this last point, how does learning anced 
language help us better to understand the people who speak that lan 
guage? 


learn all the foreign languages of the globe. It is true, however, in 
experience—and I think that it is substantiated by most experience 
that if a child learns one foreign language, taught properly as | 
spoken language, as the vehicle of communication of a great nationa 
people with all its cultural heritage, the opening of the door or thi 
glimpsing of a new horizon, of a new medium of communication, 
new culture, and a new civilization will create in that child an attitud 
which will help him to undersatnd sympathetically a foreign countr 
and, consequently, all foreign countries. 


Mr. Dostert: Yes. He may not have a detailed awareness of man 
cultures, but he will have what could be called an attitude of recep 
tivity toward a foreign culture. He will be no longer a culture 
isolationist, if you will. 


Mr. Freeman: That is right. Let me make it very plain that we 
are talking primarily, when we are speaking of the public school: 
of the United States, about the cultural advantage rather than ; 
vocational advantage in the study of a modern foreign language. W 
have to open new horizons to these children and make sure that they 
understand that the world is a global world. 


Mr. McQuown: Something is, of course, being done about this de 
ficiency in foreign languages in the United States today. What is th 
government doing along these lines? 
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Mr. Dosterr: The government is taking remedial steps, really, as 
see it. They are running a school in Monterey, California, for the 
my primarily. They have a navy school in Washington, at Anacostia. 
he State Department and other agencies have their own language 
hools. Now that to me is not anything to be gratified about. This 
mply points to the basic weakness of the whole structure. Let us look 
the field of medicine or of engineering. Does the government run 
edical schools or engineering schools? No, it does not. And our 
mpetence in medicine and in technology certainly cannot be chal- 
nged. Why are we strong? Because we are prepared. But in the field 
language, government has to step in and spend millions of dollars 
ery year to make up for a deficiency in our educational structure 
hich has to be remedied in a very positive manner. 


Mr. McQuown: I have been reading quite a bit lately about a 
ovement for teaching foreign languages in the elementary schools. 
ould you tell us something about this movement? 


Mr. Freeman: That is true. There is a small but encouraging move- 
ent in the direction of teaching foreign languages in the elementary 
hools. That movement has begun to grow very recently; and at the 
esent time in nearly two hundred communities, in thirty-four states 
id the District of Columbia, foreign languages are being taught. I 
ink that there is much good to be looked for in this movement, so 
ng as it is properly guided and controlled. 


Mr. Dostert: I am impressed by the statistics, but let me tell you 
e thing. I know of one city where they have introduced foreign 
guages in the grades, and the teachers are so woefully unprepared 
do the job that it would, in my opinion, be far better to leave it out 
this time. 

Mr. Freeman: I would like to present this quotation from Dr. Wilder 
nfield, who is the director of the Montreal Neurological Institute. He 
dicates that there are several areas in the human brain which are 
apted to the learning of speech, the formulation of speech, and the 
quisition of language. He says: “There is an age when the child has 
remarkable capacity to utilize these areas for the learning of a lan- 
age, a time when several languages can be learned simultaneously 
easily as one language. Later, with the appearance of the capacity 
- reason and abstract thinking, this early ability is largely lost.” 

Is it not very strange that we in our educational systems now wait 
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until the child has lost this ability to learn language fluently and spea: 
it correctly before we begin the study of it? 


Mr. Dosterr: You did not choose to deal, Freeman, with the poi 
of the competence of the teachers who are sent into the elementar’ 
schools. I think that that is vital. I would say that I go completel: 
along with you on the theory that one learns languages much bette 
before the period of puberty than afterward. But let us be sure that, i 
we are going to take the youngsters at their most receptive age, w 
have competent people to do the teaching. Otherwise, the results wil 
be worse than the situation existing now. 

Mr. Freeman: Absolutely! I believe by “competence” we meat 
that the teacher should understand child psychology and also shoul 
have a complete and fluent knowledge of the spoken language and th 
correct pronunciation. 


Mr. McQuown: The question arises as to which languages ough 
to be taught in our elementary schools. That is easily answered fo 
most people. The first foreign language thought of is French; at th 
present time Spanish is the second one. I do not feel, however, the 
we ought to limit the foreign languages taught in the schools to thes 
most popular languages. I think that there is a great deal to be sai 
for taking advantage of large numbers of people in various parts ¢ 
the country who speak various European languages. If the Englist 
speaking children in the community learn the foreign language of 
part of the parents of other children in the community, it makes fc 
better feeling among the groups. 


Mr. Freeman: Is it not a shame that in many communities th 
linguistic and hereditary advantages of an island of national cultus 
have been lost by the second-generation Americans? I am referring t 
Swedish and Italian and Hebrew and many others. They should se 
in that an advantage rather than a handicap. 


Mr. Dosrrrr: Yes. But you see the one way those people could sho 
that they really were becoming or were Americans was not only t 
learning English but by eliminating the language which they broug! 
with them when they came to this country. That was a natural r 
action. It is to be deplored all right, but it is explicable. 


Mr. McQuown: If we do introduce foreign languages early in tl 
schools, a very important question is how long we ought to tea 
foreign languages. During the last war attempts were made to fit 
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out what the optimum length of time was for adequately training 
soldiers in various foreign languages. The most intensive courses which 
were given, to my knowledge, ran for about twelve hundred contact 
hours—that is, twelve hundred hours in the presence of the teacher. A 
recent proposal made by Professor Theodore Andersson of Yale Uni- 
versity, who is much interested in this movement for teaching lan- 
guages in the elementary schools, suggests that nine hundred hours 
would be the optimum number. 


Mr. Dosrert: Over how many years? 


Mr. McQuown: His suggestion is that the teaching of the language 
start in kindergarten or in the first grade and continue through twelve 
years, through high school. 


Mr. Dosrert: Without any interruption? 


Mr. McQuown: Without any interruption. Continuity is very im- 
portant. The length of time devoted to the language in any one day 
would be very small at the start. As I recall, he suggests fifteen minutes, 
and he increases that to an hour as the child matures and is able to 
‘ake more at a time. 


Mr. Freeman: But what a difference between that and the two 
years which we ordinarily get in the high-school program. 


Mr. Dosrert: We have to forget those two years. That is out of date 
10W. 


Mr. Freeman: It is a question of too little and too late for the 
nost part in languages. 


Mr. Dostert: It certainly is, and very, very seriously so, I think. 


Mr. McQuown: If we do teach foreign languages for such a long 
ime, the task puts unusual burdens on the teacher. I have seen re- 
ently that a certain number of mechanical devices for making the 
eacher’s job easier have been produced. Could you tell us something 


bout these ? 


Mr. Dosterr: I was pointing out a moment ago that one of the un- 
ortunate aspects of the language in the lower grades as it is now start- 
ng in certain places is the lack of competence and fluency of the 
eacher. Now we have technical aids which enable us to bring in the 
lassroom specially prepared lessons on tape recorders, with a native 
oice. That means that we can introduce, through an American 
eacher to supervise the program, the actual native speech on a tape 
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recorder right down to the elementary level. The tape recorder, o 
course, can do for the spoken form of language what the printing 
press does for the written form of language. This is a means of re. 
producing the spoken language and making it readily available to th 
learner who now reads with his ears. There is no longer a lack of ac: 
cess to the spoken form of language as was the case ten or fifteen years 
ago. It would take too long to explain the techniques which are in: 
volved, but I can assure you that this should be a very positive factor 
in the development of a program based on real competence and effec; 
tiveness. 


Mr. McQuown: One way to meet the objection which you raisec 
a moment ago, Dostert, that we had no competent teachers for teach; 
ing foreign languages in the elementary schools—one way to bridge 
this gap until we have such teachers would be to make use of tape: 
recorded materials as an auxiliary in the classroom. 


Mr. Dosrert: And I might want to change one point of emphasis 
little bit. I do not mean to say that the teachers are not competen 
teachers; I simply mean that they are not fluent in the language. The 
are competent teachers, but they are all of a sudden asked to handle 
subject for which they are not trained. Recognizing that it 4 
take too long a time to take these teachers and train them in fluenc 
we can give them the voice of a native on recorded media so that th 
youngsters will have access to the way the language i is actually ra 
And the teacher then brings the native speaker into the classroom o 
those tapes. 


might even learn along with his pupils until his level of competenc 
was raised. 


Mr. McQuown: Yes. It has even been suggested that the teach 
Mr. Dostert: That is quite conceivable. 


Mr. Freeman: I would like to insist, however, that these mechanica 
advantages—and they are very helpful—should be keyed to the meth 
od and materials of the classroom. They should not either rival o 
replace the teacher but rather should help the teacher in increasin 
the contact of the student with the spoken language. And I feel stron 
ly too that teachers must from now on be trained in the effective us 
of these mechanical advantages. 


Mr. Dosterr: I completely agree with you. They are only auxiliarie 


to the teacher, and they must be integrated with the classroom work. 


I 
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_ Mr. McQuown: Since we have these new possibilities for increasing 
the efficiency of foreign language teaching in America, what specific 
steps might be taken to bring closer the time when we are trained 
adequately ? 

Mr. Dosrerr: If I can speak on that, I would say that the first 
thing which we have to do is to develop, as a people, an awareness of 
the importance of language competence to our national interest. That 
means that the responsibility rests upon every single responsible cit- 
izen to see to it that his own personal attitude, the attitude of his 
children, the attitude of his community will be keyed to the national 
needs and will be positive for the fostering of an intelligent language 
Program in America. 

Mr. Freeman: I would like to add that the parents and the citizens 
are the ones really who control our school systems. Unfortunately it 
is very true that professional educators—we in language circles like 
0 call them the “educationists”—have been generally rather isolationist 
about this question, and in the past they have not developed or favored 
the development of a strong language competence. But the parents 
hrough the PTA associations and the citizens through their ballots 
und through the election of their school committees can control that. 
if the general public really wishes to remedy this critical situation, 
hey can do it very easily, although sometimes our educational advisers 
ire rather hesitant about the language question. 


Mr. McQuown: It seems to me also that the various departments 
yf the national government who send representatives abroad should 
make every effort in the immediate present to make good the de- 
iciencies until the educational system as a whole catches up. 


Mr. Dostert: We have to be careful on this, I think. If the educa- 
ional institutions can feel that the government is going to do the 
ob, they are not going to undertake to do it. I think that the govern- 
nent should set a date at which time it will let language be taught 
s are the other subjects in our culture where it should be taught— 
amely, in the institutions of learning rather than under government 
ule. 

Mr. McQuown: Every effort should be made to take foreign lan- 
uage learning seriously; to introduce it early when the child has a 
reat capacity for learning; to continue it as long as is necessary for 
dequate mastery; and to insure the use of the foreign language in our 
slations abroad. 
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As the Modern Foreign Language Study of 1929 established onl} 
too clearly, most language teaching in high school and college had uy 
to that time achieved unsatisfactory results. The commonly mentione¢ 
objectives of understanding, speaking, reading, and writing a foreigt 
language were generally not reached even in a rudimentary way, no} 
was an adequate knowledge of a foreign people’s culture generall} 
obtained. Thus, whether the observation was made by educators eel 
the language field or by the language teachers themselves, the resul 
was the same: Language teaching was recognized to be ineffective. O} 
course, surveys of other fields of instruction showed just as mediocri 
results, but there was little comfort to be derived from comparisons 
Some educators, contending plausibly that the benefits of languag: 
study were not commensurate with the investment of time, mone 
and effort, urged its elimination from high school. But even in tho 
self-sufficient and isolationist times this extremist plea represented of 
a minority view. Some were aware of the practical uses of language: 
others defended their cultural values, but, whatever the reasons, th 
majority favored their retention even if the instruction was not ad 
Since the thirties our relations with other peoples—diplomatic, ecc 
nomic, commercial, and cultural—have increased enormously, to th 
point where the usefulness of languages is almost universally admittec 
and therefore their place in our schools more than ever assured. A 
this need is recognized, however, society and therefore educators, wh 
interpret the needs of society, demand better results from language ir 
struction. Professional educators and language teachers, two grout 
that are not infrequently at variance on major issues, are in agreemer 
in their judgment that foreign language instruction in our high schoo! 
*Chapter I from The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School | 


Professor Andersson (preliminary ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953). Reprinted | 
special permission. 
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and colleges is not adequate. But they disagree in their explanation of 
the unsatisfactory instruction in this field. The former group tends to 
attribute it chiefly to inadequate teaching and the latter to unfavorable 
teaching conditions. Both are right. 

In a great many of our high schools and colleges, indeed in most of 
them, our language instruction is substandard. The chief reason for 
this is that old-fashioned textual and grammatical methods have per- 
petuated themselves from generation to generation. The teaching of 
modern languages has been unfavorably influenced by the teaching of 
the classics. And in many cases the chief or only objective of language 
teaching has been to prepare students for College Board Examinations. 
Thus a majority of teachers have in the past treated a living modern 
language as though it were dead. This situation is rapidly changing, 
however, and more and more teachers are coming to understand that 
modern languages are living only in proportion as they are spoken and 
that they must therefore be taught by a direct aural-oral method. 

On the other hand the language teacher is right in contending that he 
does not have time enough to teach students to speak a foreign lan- 
guage. It will be remembered that the Modern Foreign Language Study 
maintained very plausibly that two years are not enough to learn to 
speak a foreign language. And yet modern language teachers have so 
little understood the nature of language learning as to allow them- 
selves to be reduced to a normal period of two years for teaching a 
language. Two years are not enough, nor are three, nor four. Language 
teachers must themselves understand this and must explain it clearly to 
others if they are to succeed in their task. Not only have language teach- 
ers too little time to teach a complex skill; they have also been forced 
by circumstances or tradition to attempt the impossible by teaching this 
skill at an age level when such a skill is learned with great difficulty. 
All the evidence indicates that adolescence is far from being the best 
ime to begin learning a second language. 

The reform of language teaching in America in fact requires a 
horoughgoing re-examination of the basic issues. In order to know at 
what age level and by what methods it is best to teach a foreign lan- 
yuage, it is necessary to know just what a foreign language is. 

Language is a very complicated and delicate means of expressing or 
communicating meaning by use of sounds, facial expression, gestures, 
ind written symbols. The natural way to learn a language is to learn 
ts sounds before learning its written symbols. This is what an infant 
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does, partly by imitating sounds heard around him, partly by playin 
with sounds which he invents. The phonetic potentialities of the infan 
or small child are almost infinite. By a process which has been calle 
intuitive young children have many times been observed to lears 
several languages simultaneously without the slightest confusion 0: 
without the slightest danger to their general development. This uncan 
ny ability to absorb languages declines steadily through childhood 1 
direct proportion as children make increased use of their rational anc 
conceptual faculties. Learning the sound patterns of a languag 
which is to say learning to speak a language, is a process therefore whick 
comes most naturally to young children. | 

As we remarked, language also involves the use of the written sym 
bol. The mastery of the written symbol, whether in reading or in writ 
ing, calls for somewhat higher conceptual developmrat Therefore 
children do not generally learn to read or write before the early gud 
of school. Learning to read and write a foreign language should ther 
fore follow at some distance learning to speak it. Likewise the analysi 
of the theory or structure of a foreign language follows upon the learn! 
ing of reading and writing and again at some distance. Still later, ahd 
the mind is highly developed and tastes have been carefully cultivated 
it is possible to introduce the student in a systematic way into the whol 
complex of a foreign culture and civilization as expressed ase | 
its language. 

What is the implication of all of this for our teaching patterns? I 
the case of our own language it takes us five or six years to learn tc 
speak it. It then takes us two or three or four more years to learn t 
read and write it. Finally it takes us several more years to develop thes 
skills to a point where we can make use of them as a vehicle for the 
main concepts in our own culture. 

For the achievement of a similar set of objectives in a second languag 
our society has, through our schools, generally speaking, provided < 
period of two years during adolescence. A human being is, of course, sc 
highly adaptable that he can, in fact, learn a second culture even though 
he starts late, but he has to be highly motivated and he has to have lots 
of time and an intensity of experience to make up for the late start 
And yet our schools and colleges tend to treat a foreign language like 
any other subject in the curriculum, as though it consisted of an accu 
mulation of abstract ideas expressed i in printed symbols which can be 
mastered a few pages at a time in classes which meet from three to five 
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times a week, from thirty to forty weeks in the year, for two or three 
years. 

Society is right in demanding results. If it considers languages worth 
studying at all, then it should consider languages worth learning, that 
s, learning to speak. But society is not right in requiring that these 
esults be obtained when the conditions of teaching are such as to make 
hem virtually impossible. And teachers are remiss in their responsi- 
ilities in consenting to attempt the impossible. It is the teacher’s 
esponsibility, knowing intimately what is involved in language learn- 
ng, to explain carefully and clearly to society what is required and to 
Nsist upon getting these necessary teaching conditions. 

It is a part of American educational theory that the school experience 
xf the American child should be made as natural as possible. The nat- 
iral thing is to introduce the teaching of a foreign language at the very 
yeginning of school while the child still retains much of his ability to 
earn sound patterns. A living language is by definition a spoken lan- 
yuage and it is precisely this aspect of language which is best and most 
asily learned in the earliest grades of the elementary school. There is 
10 danger of confusion with English, for the child has had five or six 
rears in which he has learned to speak English thoroughly. And, of 
ourse, there should be no question of teaching the child at this age to 
ead or write in the foreign language. He shows a readiness for this 
onsiderably later, in the third or fourth grade, when he has already 
earned to read and write in his own language. Likewise the study of 
rammar comes naturally at a still later period, usually in the seventh 
nd eighth grades, when he is most interested in the grammar of his 
wn language and when it becomes entirely natural to compare the 
wo in a way that permits each to fortify the other. And finally his 
rowing intellectual powers, his increasing curiosity, his more highly 
leveloped tastes will be most naturally satisfied as he progresses 
hrough the junior and senior high school. Here, having largely mas- 
sred the foreign language instrument, he uses it intelligently and 
gaturely in the way that he uses his own language as a vehicle of 
1ought. 

The usual objective of foreign language study is the thorough 
uastery of the language itself, that is, learning to understand, to speak, 
) read, and to write it. The purpose of acquiring this complex skill is 
y learn better to understand the foreign people who speak the lan- 
uage, to appreciate their culture and civilization, and to use this better 
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understanding and appreciation as the basis for the building of a mo 
peaceful future. Measured against these objectives, foreign languag 
are best begun in the elementary school. Psychological consideratior 
favor beginning foreign languages in the elementary school, for th 
complex skills required to master them are best learned at this age le 

Sociological reasons also favor an early beginning, since children a 
keenly interested in the picturesque aspects of a foreign culture, me 
form habits of interracial sympathy and understanding, and are pro 
to collaborate with their elders in building world peace. Practic 
reasons suggest the same answer, for a child who begins early to le 
a foreign language can learn to speak it without accent and master it 
its complex aspects in a way which is difficult for an adolescent. Wh 
he grows into adolescence and maturity, he will find that he has at h 
disposal an instrument which will greatly increase his vocational poss 
bilities. And finally there are cultural reasons for advocating the begis 
ning of a second language in elementary schools. The task of learni 
a foreign language, which is a chore for an adolescent or a mature pe 
son, is no chore for a child. Childhood is the best time to acquire thi 
instrument, which during adolescence and maturity is invaluable 
improving one’s general education. He then has two languages at 
disposal, a greatly widened cultural horizon, and the possibility 
penetrating more deeply into his own and a foreign culture by virt 
of his ability to compare the two. 

Being an eminently practical people, Americans have increasing] 
become aware of the importance of languages in the communicati 
between nations in a rapidly shrinking world. With millions of o 
soldiers distributed all over the face of the planet and in contact wi 
other peoples, and with thousands of representatives of our governme 
distributed even more widely, it becomes clear that we need to becon’ 
linguistically much better prepared that we have been in the past. J 
this result can be obtained if we begin a second language in the e 
mentary school, proceed logically, and improve the quality of o 
teaching all the way up and down the line. 


